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The  poetry  of  the  earth  is  never  dead. 

—  Sonnets. 


I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 
That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found. 

When  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starr'd  face, 
Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 

—  Soviets. 

Ight  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind 
Along  the  reedy  .stream  :  a  half-heard  strain 
Full  of  sweet  desolation  —  a  balmy  pain. 

He  was  a  Poet 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  top.  what  times  there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vales  below  : 
And  brought  in  faintm-ss  solemn.  sweet,  and  -slow, 
A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple. 

(  ).  tor  three  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night! 

—  / 
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Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy 
Which  linger  yet  about  lone  gothic  arches. 

—  Specimen  of  an  Induction  to  a  Poem. 


The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd  and  outworn, 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
Its  long-lost  grandeur. 


.     .     .     .    the  soft  humming 
We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming. 

—  Calidore. 


.     .     .     .    the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly. 

—  Epistle  to  C.  C.  C. 

The  ocean 

With  its  voice  mysterious,  which,  whoso  hears 
Must  think  on  what  will  be 
And  what  has  been. 

—  Sonnets. 

.     .     .     .     lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die. 

—  Sleep  and  Poetry. 
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Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 


Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 
While  .she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
And  Jove  grew  languid. 

«  —  Fancy. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 

Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 


Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing, 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine  melodious  truth. 


—  Ode. 


I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny. 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longei  sought,  I  feci  a  tree, 
A  leafy  luxury. 

—  7b  Leigh  Hunt. 
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My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,     .... 

'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness  — 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  tomorrow. 
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....     I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  P<M 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

.     .     .     .     soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen:  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  : 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  WOUldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain  — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  .sea.s.  in  faery  landl  forlorn. 


Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 

—  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;     .     .     .     . 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 

And  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

Forever  piping  songs  forever  new  ;     .     .     . 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :     .     .     .     . 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  "  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

—  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 


Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
y  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?     Ay,  where  are  they  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,     .     .     . 


Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  ; 


And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

—  To  Autumn. 


No.  no!  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 
Wolf's-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine 

N'T  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  k\»\\ 
By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine;    .    . 


.      .     .      if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shi 
Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  I  I 

And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerlt 

—  Ode  on  Melancholy. 


In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 

Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity :     .     .     , 


■Stanzas. 


0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 

The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 

1  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too. 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful  —  a  faery's  child ; 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light, 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream 'd  —  Ah  !  woe  betide 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

—  La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 
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A  curious  volume,  patch 'd  and  torn, 
That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  morn, 
Had  taken  captive  her  two  eves. 
Among  its  golden  broideries  ;     .     .     . 

—  The  Eve  of  St  Mark. 

Then  felt  I  like     .... 
.     .     .     .     stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

—  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer. 

Faded  the  flower  and  all  its  budded  charms,     .     .     . 
.    .    .    love  begins  to  weave 
The  woof  of  darkness  thick,    .    .    . 

—  'The  Day  is  Gone. 

( )h  !  how  nigh 
Waa  night  to  thy  fair  morning. 

—  To  Chatter  ton. 

.     .     .     .     mortality 

Bjhs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep,      .      .      . 

—  On  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Oh,  that  our  dreamings  all,  of  sleep  or  wuke. 
Would  all  their  colors  from  the  sunset  take:     .     .     . 

—  Claude' s  Enchanted  ( 
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.     .     .     bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 
Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan. 

—  Written  on  May  Day, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever : 

Its  loveliness  increases  ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth,     .     .     . 


Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.     .     .     . 


The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :     .     .     . 


Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold, 
To  feel  this  sunrise.     .     .     . 


The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 
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.    .    .    he  seem'd, 

To  common  lookers-on.  like  one  who  dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian  :     .     .     . 

.    .    .    swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  hare-bells  lightly,     .     .     . 

.     .     .     and  hearken 
The  drean,-  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 

.     .     .     H'earkener  to  the  loud-clapping  she 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:     .     .     . 

.    .    .    Linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
(  )f  abrupt  thunder,     .     .     . 

.     .     .     potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement. 

'Mong  shepherds  -one  in  eld,  whose  looks  increased 
The  silvery  Setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  convei 

Into  Elysium  :     .     .     . 

And  minstrel  memories  of  tin  by. 
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And  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  I'll  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep. 

A     .     .     .     prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     .     .     . 

.     .     .     oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western  sun ;     .     . 

Time,  that  aged  nurse, 
Rock'd  me  to  patience. 

.     .     .     blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn. 

—  Endymion,  Book  I. 


.     .     .     here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees, 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides. 

.     .     .     where,  all  foam  and  roar, 
Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite  beds 

.     .     .     weeping  trees, 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind, 

Vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle,  lost  and  weary, 
And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  wolds. 
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.     .     .    to  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres ; 

Like  melodies  upon  a  sandy  plain 
Without  an  echo     .     .     . 


Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heaven     .     . 

.     .     .     to  scare  Aurora's  train, 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  morning  ;     .     .     . 

They  trembled  to  each  other —     .     .     . 

.     .     .     the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young: 

.    .    .    the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up;     .     .     . 

.     .     .     our  da/ed  I 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  .skies  :     .     . 


His  poor  temples  beat 
To  the  very  tune  of  love  —     ... 
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I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove, 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.     .     .    . 

.     .     .     is  grief  contain'd 
In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure  ? 

The  legend  cheers 
Yon  sentinel  stars ;     .     .     . 

.     .     .     to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.     .     .     . 

.     .     .     the  spur 
Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds :  his  plans 
To  nurse  the  golden  age  'mong  shepherd  clans :     .     .     . 

As  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes  poise 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,     .     .     . 

The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled  — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 

—  Endymion,  Book  II. 

There  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :     .     .     . 

Ah !   how  all  this  hums, 
In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone  — 
Like  thunder-clouds  that  spake  to  Babylon, 
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And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  their  tasks  — 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind, 

Eterne  Apollo !     .     . 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west. 

.     .     .     with  silver  lip 
iing  dead  things  to  life. 

0  love  !     how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange  journeying*. 

.    .    .    mouldering  scrolls, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth  :     .     .     . 

What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon!  that  thou  shouldst  move 
My  heart  so  potently?    When  yet  a  child 

1  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smiled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister:  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  eve  to  morn  across  the-  firmament. 

N<>  applefl  would  I  gather  from  the  tree 

Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  deiiciously: 

.     .     .     and  lull 
Myself  to  immortality :     .     .     . 


.     .     .     thy  starry  sway 
Has  been  an  under-passion  to  this  hour. 

I  am  pierced  and  stung 
With  new-born  life ! 

I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth, 

.     .     .     like  a  common  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair. 

Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers, 
Budded,  and  swelled,     ;     .     . 

Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer's  call,     .     .    . 

Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.     .     .     . 

Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring,     .     .     . 

—  Endymion,  Book  III. 

'Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin  ! 

Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 

And  listen'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearly,     .     .    . 
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.     .     .     to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  dim, 

.     .     .     the  monstrous  swell 
Of  visionary  seas  I 

For  yet  the  past  doth  prison  me.     .     .     . 

I  kisses  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  love :     .     .     . 

Night  will  strew- 
On  the  damp  <^rass  myriads  of  Lingering  leaves, 

And  with  them  shall  I  die:  nor  much  it  <;ri< 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 

ghing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun. 
As  though  they  jests  had  been:      .      .      . 

—  l:>niymion,  Book  IV. 


.     .     .     he  heard  a  mournful  \ 

Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroy! 

All  pain  but  pity  :      .      .      . 

Real  are  the  dreams  ..t  gods,  and  smoothly  pass 
Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 


.     .     .     she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 
Faded  before  him,     .     .     . 

Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nerei  ds  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower     .     .     . 

Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face,     .     .     . 

While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  panting 
fires.     .     .     . 

—  Lamia.  Part  I 


That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost  slept ;     .     , 

.     .     .     a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing  bell. 

There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture  ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 

—  Lamia,  Part  II. 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 


Fell  thin  as  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain :    . 


She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 

Sang,  of  delicious  love  : 
He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill, 
And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  till. 

.     .     .     before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

.  .  .  with  hollow  i 
Many  all  day  in  da/zling  river  stood. 
To  take  the  rieh-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

Why  were  they  proud?     Because  fair  orange-mounts 

Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  la/ar  stairs? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?     Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years? 

.     .     .     as  he  leant 
Into  the  sunrise,     .     .     . 

—  Isabella. 


They  told  her  how.  upon  St.  Agnes1  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  vi-  elight, 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain,     .     .     . 


•    •    •    she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 

.     .     .     across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline. 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume  ; 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look' 

.     .     .     Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 
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And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 

So  mused  a  while,  entoiKd  in  woofed  phantasies. 


Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose 


A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 

The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

—  The  Eve  of  St.  Agiics. 


Dee])  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale, 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

. -.iy-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone,     .     .     . 

No  Stir  of  air  was  there. 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robfl  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

Upon  the  sodden  ground 

Hi>  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listle^,  dead, 
(       eptred;  and  his  realmlesa  eyes  were  closed: 
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O  aching  time  !     O  moments  big  as  years ! 

.     .     .     one  gradual  solitary  gust 

Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off,     .     .    . 

I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom :     .     .     . 

Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

—  I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides  — 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail : 

—  Hyperion,  Book  I. 


There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice  ; 

.     .     .     'tis  the  eternal  law 

That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might : 

.     .     .     like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea  : 

—  Hyperion,  Book  II. 
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Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shores. 

The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thrush 
Began  calm-throated. 

Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves,     .     .     . 

And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon! 

.     .     .     as  if  some  blithe  wine 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk, 

And  so  become  immortal. 

—  Hyperion,  Book  III. 


KEATS'   LAST   SONNET. 

Bright  star !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art ; 

Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shore, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors ; 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast, 
To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever  —  or  else  swoon  to  death. 
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